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BOOK REVIEWS. 



White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, by James C. Ballagh. 
Johns Hopkins Historical Studies. Thirteenth series, 1895. 

It is discreditable to the literary activity of the South to say that the 
greatest number of the most respectable efforts which have been re- 
cently made to write the colonial history of several of our leading 
Southern States have been made by post-graduates of Johns Hopkins 
and Columbia Universities. Nevertheless, this is the case. Such work has 
its points of excellence; it is almost certain to show extensive research, 
but at its best, it reminds us of a narrow path through a very dark 
forest. The light is upon a restricted line. It is not let in on all sides, 
enabling us to see not only our way, but also the immediate neighbor- 
hood in all its bearings. In other words, the work of the post-graduate 
is only too apt to disclose that his studies have not gone beyond the theme 
directly under consideration. His views are not broadened and enriched 
by a great fund of general information; his grasp is not strengthened 
and made sure by a maturity of judgment which has been derived from 
wide historical investigation. The writer is only too likely to be a specia- 
list of the most insignificant type, and a specialist too, not for love of 
his subject, but for the uninspiring purpose alone of securing a college 
degree. To such work a severe test should not be applied. It shows 
our poverty in historical writing that such work is deemed to be worthy 
of serious notice, as it rarely is. 

In many respects Mr. Ballagh's monograph, "White Servitude in the 
Colony of Virginia," is decidedly superior to the general run of these 
post-graduate dissertations. It shows conscientious labor, good judg- 
ment, and a fair degree of skill in the arrangement of the matter. On the 
other hand, the style, though clear, is rather dry and uninteresting. The 
dissertation, as a whole, indicates unmistakably that still better work 
may be expected of the writer in the future, when he has given more 
extended investigation and more deliberate thought to some subject 
which his taste has led him to select. The space at our disposal is not 
sufficient to allow us to dwell at length on the contents of Mr. Ballagh's 
monograph. We shall be satisfied with pointing out certain errors in fact 
or opinion into which we conceive him to have fallen. 

( 1 ) We do not think he does adequate justice to the London Com- 
pany in its earliest years. The attacks upon that body, as it was during 
the time of Sir Thomas Smyth's administration, have always appeared 
to us in a measure uncalled for, because the peculiar difficulties of the 
position in which it was placed have not been entirely appreciated. It 
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could be charged with ignorance, and at one time with a greed for the 
precious metals, but we do not think that duplicity was one of its sins — 
we are looking at the administration of the Company's affairs in Eng- 
land, and not at the local conduct of affairs in Virginia, which was only 
too often stupid and unscrupulous. In charging the Company, as Mr. 
Ballagh does, with a conscious intention to deceive in issuing the broad- 
side of 1609, in which certain advantages were offered settlers, it should 
be remembered that the persons sought to be influenced were artisans, 
within which term it is evident that the expression "men as well as 
women who have any occupation " is intended to be included. There 
was nothing whatever to prevent the Company from carrying out its offer 
to this class of emigrants, to whom special privileges were, for obvious 
reasons, always allowed. Even the rapacious Argall granted unusual 
favors to mechanics. 

(2) We see no injustice in the determination of the Company to admit 
all adventurers, new as well as old, to equal shares when a division was 
to be made of the soil. Nothing was more abundant in Virginia than 
land. The valuable soil was that which was still covered with forest, 
and to such soil, even in the valley of the Powhatan, there was practi- 
cally no limit. To discriminate in favor of the old adventurers would 
have amounted to nothing, as there was really no room for discrimina- 
tion, all standing upon a footing equally advantageous. 

(3) If the colonists were, previous to 1619, "kept out of their rights," 
as Mr. Ballagh declares (page 16), it was due not to the wishes of the 
Company but to the wholly arbitrary conduct of Argall. If Yeardley 
had continued at the head of affairs after the departure of Dale, there is 
little reason to doubt that an early division of the lands in fee simple 
would have taken place in a very short time. The Company protested 
against the action of Argall, and it was largely due to its indignation, 
thus aroused, that it introduced the great improvements in the whole 
administration of affairs in Virginia, which marked the inauguration of 
Yeardley's second term. 

(4) Mr. Ballagh states that the culture of tobacco was introduced by 
Yeardley in 1616 (page 42). The first experiment with tobacco culture 
was made by Rolfe in 1612. Previous to Dale's departure from the col- 
ony in 1616, tobacco culture had become the exclusive occupation of the 
inhabitants of West and Shirley Hundreds, an evidence that it was one 
of the staple crops of the colony sometime before Yeardley assumed 
control. (See Bruce's Economic History of Virginia, Volume I, page 
217.) Hamor declared in 1614, two years before, that the people were 
acquiring so much knowledge as to the best methods of curing Virginia 
tobacco that it would in a short time become as popular in England as 
the product of the Spanish colonies. ( Discourse, pages 24-34. ) 

(5) Mr. Ballagh declares that Smith's Hundred was the first of the 
Societies established, and that it was established subsequently to April, 
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1618. In reality both Smith's and Martin's Hundreds were erected pre- 
vious to 1618. 

(6) The system prevailing in Virginia previous to 1613 is described 
by Mr. Ballagh as communal. This is only true in the sense that it is 
true of land held by a modern joint stock company. The term is mis- 
leading if its modern significance, as applied to communal associations, 
is intended to be conveyed. Virginia was held by an ordinary commer- 
cial organization. It was the property of that organization, which culti- 
vated the soil, first by its own indented servants, and afterwards by 
renters. The same system operating under modern law can be observed 
in many places in the United States to-day; indeed, wherever a joint 
stock company holds a landed estate. 

(7) Mr. Ballagh declares that "the Bermuda planters petitioned Gov- 
ernor Gates for permission to plant corn for a subsistence, as the Com- 
pany had been derelict in furnishing supplies. This petition was denied 
unless they accepted a tenantship at will, paying a yearly rent of three 
barrels of corn, and giving a month's service to the colony." We would 
be pleased to know what is the authority for this statement. Hamor 
declares that this course was taken throughout the colony (Discourse, 
page 17). The " Briefe Declaration" merely says "some" petitioned, 
without designating who they were. Was not Mr. Ballagh misled by 
the following sentence in Smith (Arber, page 516)? "Sir Thomas Dale 
hath allotted every man three acres of cleare ground, in the nature of 
Farmes, except the Bermudas: who are exempted but for one month's 
service in the yeare which must be neither in seed time nor harvest; for 
which doing, no other dutie they pay yeerely to the Store but two bar- 
rels and a halfe of corn." The passage is slightly obscure but it is evi- 
dent that it was not the people of Bermuda Hundred — a free corporation 
— but the men with the three acres of ground who were to pay the yearly- 
rent, this being the condition of tenure. 

(8) We are not certain whether Mr. Ballagh is correct in saying that 
many of the Monmouth rebels were shipped to Virginia, in spite of the 
King's circular requiring them to be received. The general impression 
has been that they were transported to Barbadoes, an island which is 
often included in the public documents of that age in the general term 
" Virginia." 

(9) Mr. Ballagh declares that General Courts were held as early as 
1622. They were really held as early as 1619 (Colonial Records of Vir- 
ginia, page 81). 

(10) Our author dates the beginning of the decline of white servitude 
in the colony in the year 1726. There are many evidences that the de- 
cline began as early as 1700. At least, the superiority of white labor 
was clearly recognized by the end of the century. This is shown in the 
most practical form by the ever increasing demand for slaves, a demand 
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which the growing facilities for their importation were able in large part 
to meet. 

(n) We agree with our author in thinking that the institutions of 
indented servitude and slavery were very different in their most important 
feature, that is, in the personal status of the servant and the slave. The 
general influences of the two institutions on the interests of the com- 
munity were, however, practically the same. No one can study the two 
without a feeling of the profoundest regret that the slave was ever in- 
troduced. The demand for his labor was great, because he was a 
cheaper worker in the soil, but all of his superior powers could have 
been dispensed with. It was not until about 1671 that the importation 
of negroes began to reach proportions of importance. All that had 
been accomplished in Virginia previous to that time had been accom- 
plished by the white servant. It was a homogeneous community, and 
so it would have continued but for the existence of the docile and timid 
African. If the future could have been foreseen, how sternly the im- 
portation of the negro would have been discouraged! Happy and wise 
are the Australians, who, recognizing the unnumbered woes that attend 
the introduction of the colored races, as shown by the misfortunes of 
the South, have forbidden their admission to the great island continent. 

Full justice has not yet been done to the great class of English ser- 
vants, so called, who came to America in the colonial age. To them, 
more, perhaps, than to any other distinct class is due the broad founda- 
tion upon which our American civilization was laid. In the formative 
period — the seventeenth century — they were of supreme importance, 
negroes not yet having been brought over in great numbers from their 
native country. The indented servant of the colonial age is deserving 
of lasting honor as one who was ready to abandon his native soil to 
contend with the strange conditions beyond the sea, and with the axe 
in the forest and the hoe in the field, to lead the van in the first stage of 
that majestic march of the race, which did not halt until the shores of 
the Pacific had been reached. — B. 

" Descendants of Mordecai Cooke, of Mordecai Mount, Glou- 
cester County, Virginia, 1650." New Orleans, La., 1896. 

This is a valuable genealogical pamphlet, by Professor Wm. Carter 
Stubbs, Ph. D., of Audubon Park, New Orleans, La. He is a native of 
Gloucester county, where the Cookes settled in 1650, and a descendant of 
Mordecai, of ' ' Mordecai's Mount; ' * therefore, he has taken especial pride 
and pains to draw upon every available source for his valuable data, 
which he has systematized and elaborated in a handy little volume. 

Besides the Cookes he has brought in other old families. The roman- 
tic traditions in the Cooke family he either substantiates or explains 
their improbability. He gives the Cooke patents, births, baptisms, col- 



